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Ir A man bestows a very particular degree of attention 
on any branch of science, he cannot fail in time to 
acquire a competent degree of knowledge in that sci- 
ence. If his application is intense, his progreſs will 
be at first rapid, and he will in a few years become 
acquainted with almost all tne discoveries that have 
been made by others in that science. During this 
course of study, he will advance with pleasure; be- 
cause, without any violent exertion to himself, he will 
feel that his mind is daily acquiring new degrees of 
knowledge. But if he shall still continue his pursuits, 
and shall endeavour to push beyond those who have 


gone before him, the * is quickly changed. In- 
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Stead of advancing with rapidity like a traveller in a 
cultivated and civilized country, he is obliged to as- 
sume the painful office of a pioneer in an unfrequented 
desart, thick bestrewed with rocks, thorns, impenetrable 
woods, and sinking morasses, which he is under the ne- 
cessity of removing or of filling up before he can ad- 
vance. And as this region through which he endeavours 
| ro penetrate is totally unknown, a principal difficulty with 
him is to discover a proper direction for that route up- 
on which his own labour and that of others may be af- 
terwards usefully employed. In these circumstances, it is 
impossible but he must sometimes mistake the proper di- 
rection, and be obliged, after much gruitlels Thing: to re- 
turn to the place from whence he first set out. And 
being scarce able to perceive distinctly himself the route 
which he thinks most likely to succeed, he ündh it im- 


possible to convey any tolerable idea of it to those who 


attempt to follow him, on whose assistance he must re- 


ly for linishing the road he has chalked aut. Some- 
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times, in his ventrous career, he plunges into thickets 
which totally conceal him from the view of his fol- 
lowers: sometimes he points at objects which they find 
it impossible to discern, and often he appears to think 
certain particulars of the greatest importance, which 
they cannot help considering as extremely trivial and 
uninteresting. In this manner, although he himself 
shall perhaps be highly hint by the future pro- 
spects which sometimes burst open to his view in all 
their glory, he seldom finds it in his power to convey 
a lively idea of them to those who attend him; inso- 
much that the greatest part of these, tired with the 
fruitleſs labour, are pleased to return to the smooth 
road they left behind, and forsake such intricate and 
thorny paths, which they think will certainly end in 
fruitleſs labour and disappointed hope. 


SUCH, in a great measure, must be -the fate of that 


man who endeavours to make new discoveries in sci- 
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ence. Objects that have not long or powerfully attrac- 
ted the attention are, to the generality of men, ex- 
tremely uninteresting ; and it is not -till after the mind 
has long reflected upon them that their utility comes 
at length to be fully discovered. New ideas require 
to be illustrated by new expressions; and as the n 
which constitute these expressions have been known 
before, the reader is often bewildered by not being able 
entirely to forget the meaning he has been accustom- 
ed to annex to them, or to bear in mind the parti- 
cular idea they are now firſt made to expreſs. To ren- 
der these expressions intelligible to such as will be at 
the pains to study them, it becomes necessary to enter 
into many details which often appear tiresome and 
unnecessary. Thus his work, although perhaps it is 
the fruit of much study and reflection, appears trifling 


and nonsensical, and is thrown aside as useleſs lumber. 


THz author of this small tract is afraid he shall be ex- 
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posed to censure on account of the great streſs he may 
seem to have laid upon some particulars that have not 
hitherto been accounted of such material moment as 
he thinks them. It has been his study to avoid as much 
as he could that obscurity which he is sensible must a- 
rise from this circumstance: but while he views ob- 
- Jetts in a light so different from that in which they 
have been usually considered, he finds it extremely dif- 
ficult to convey a very clear idea of all the unobserved 


circumstances that have operated on his mind, although 


he has endeavoured to explain them by the most appo- 


site illustrations that occurred to him. He is sensible, 
however, that all who have only bestowed a slight de- 
gree of attention to the practice of agriculture will find 
this work affectedly minute, while he is afraid that those 
few who have studied chis science with a long and con- 
tinued degree of attention, will think he has erred on 


the opposite extreme. To disgust the first claſs of read- 
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ers as little as possible, he has confined his observa- 
tions to a few objects only; and these he could not a- 
void if he intended to explain at all che utikty of the 
plan he recommends. The second claſs of readers will 
perhaps wish for something more complete in this 
walk; but this he leaves to en to accomplish. 
The views of the author will be fulfilled, if the 
following hints shall so far attract the notice of in- 
genious men as to induce them either to refute the 
errors they hall think they perceive in this treatise, or 
to confirm the observations contained in it: as in either 
case, it will ablige them to examine the zubject with 


attention. 


HE HAS reason to believe that few persons have an ad- 
equate idea of the very limited state of our knowledge 
in Erieulkure; on which account many Will probably 
think that this position ought rather to have been pro- 


ved than attumed in the following essay. To have at- 
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tempted this would have amused those of little expe- 
rience : but there is no doubt that all who have ta- 
lents for observation will themselves discover it when- 
ever they seriously apply their minds to this study. 
He likewise considered it as the leſs necessary here, as 
he had in another work #* given a specimen of the 
little that is known in several branches of agriculture. 


He had prepared some experimental essays, with a 


view farther to illustrate this fact, which he once 
meant to have published along with this track : but for 
private reasons he laid aside this design. He would 
be the leſs backward in communicating these to the 


public, did he find himself kept in countenance by on 


ther publications of the same kind. 


* Disquisitions, doubts, and queries relating to agriculture in the second volume 


of Essays relating to agriculture and rural affairs. 
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INTO THE CAUSES THAT HAVE HITHERTO RETARDED THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE, Vc. 


IT is universally allowed, that agriculture is the most 


useful of all arts; and as it is an art absolutely neces- 
sary to the very existence of man in a state of civil so- 
ciety, it appears a little surprising, that it should not 
have been carried nearly to its ultimate degree of perfec- 
tion long before the present period; nor can we help re- 
greting, that while so much ingenuity has been exerted 
in bringing to maturity many other arts of leſs utility to 
mankind, this one should have been suffered to remain 


in its present imperfect state. 
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2 An inquiry into the cauzes that have retarded 


BUT WHEN we reflect, that true knowledge can only be at- 
tained by accurate and judicious experiments: when we 
contemplate the immensity of objects that require our 
attention in agriculture : when we advert to the difh- 
culty of devising proper experiments for elucidating e- 
very separate article, and the length of time that is re- 
quired for each of these experiments, together with the 
numberleſs circumstances that may affect their result, 
and the difficulty of attending to all these circumstances, 
and making proper allowance for them, our wonder is 
indeed abated, but our regret continues : and we cannot 
help earnestly wishing, that some method could be de- 
vised for facilitating experiments in agriculture, and of 
rendering them of more universal utility. 


No DOUBT but many experiments are made every year, 
in the common course of practice, by different persons, 


who are totally unknown to one another. But the facts 
obtained by means of these experiments being uncon- 
nected with others, are of very little use. They do not 
afford seope to the mind for exercising its reasoning fa- 
culties, for want of which these faculties are either suf- 
fered to fall asleep, and facts to paſs unobserved, or the 
imagination supplying the want of collateral facts, en- 
genders fanciful and absurd theories, that tend to per- 
plex the understanding, instead of àssisting the judgment. 
Hence it happens that the practical farmer either obstinate- 
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the advancement of agriculture in Europe. 


ly adheres to his old course of practice, or becomes a 
bigotted theorist. Facts are either disregarded or per- 
verted, except by the discerning few, who, with a watch- 
ful diligence, attend to their own affairs in an unenvied 
obscurity ; and the important observations made by them 


are usually suffered to die with the man who firſt dis- 
covered them. 


EVEN those experiments that are made expressly on pur- 
pose for elucidating some particular subject, are seldom 
attended with the beneficial consequences that might be 
expected from them. Men who have studied the opera- 
tions of nature, and have been accustomed to make expe- 
riments on philosophical subjects, are in some measure ac- 
quainted with the difficulty of guarding against all the 
circumstances that may vary the result of an experiment, 
and therefore bend their attention chiefly towards the dis- 
covery of these circumstances; and often repeat, and vary 
their experiments, with a view to discover if the result 
has been affected by any fortuitous circumstances. But in 
agriculture the circumstances chat may vary the result of 
an experiment are so infinitely diversified, that the most 
acute philosopher that ever existed would hardly be able 
to discover the whole of them by reasoning A PRIORI; and 
the life of man is too short to suffer him to repeat the ex- 
periments so often as to prevent every * that may 
arise from this cause. 
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IF, THEN, experiments in agriculture, even when conduc- 
ted with the greatest circumspection, and aided by the 
most philosophic penetration, cannot be implicitly relied 
upon, ; what dependence can be had upon experiments 
made by men who have never been accustomed to attend 
to circumstances of this kind? 


THE EXPENCE that attends the making of many essential 


experiments in agriculture, is another inconvenience which 


alone would be sufficient to retard its progreſs for ages. 
For farmers who would be willing to execute the expe- 
riments themselves with accuracy and fidelity, are not able 
to defray the necessary charges; and when men of for- 
tune attempt it, they are obliged to depend upon the fide- 
lity of servants, who but too often abuse the confidence 
that is reposed in them. 


FOR THESE reasons, some sensible men, who wish to pro- 
mote the advancement of agriculture, have proposed, that 
a large experimental farm should be set apart by the state, 
and put under the direction of a man of known abilities 


and established character, who should have power to di- 


rect and superintend the necessary experiments. 

NOTHING Could be more plausible in idea than such an 
institution: nor is it perhaps possible to imagine a case 
in which a small part of the public money could be ap- 


LY 
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plied in a manner more beneficial to the community; yet 
there is reason to believe, that even this institution alone 
would not be capable of producing all the certainty that 
is necessary in many branches of agriculture. There is 
a peculiarity attending disquisitions in agriculture that 
seems to have been hitherto entirely disregarded, al- 


though it has more powerfully retarded the progreſs of 


this art than any other circumstance whatever; that is, 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of making differ- 


ent persons fully comprehend the result of any one ex- 


periment in agriculture, or exactly to understand the 
full import of any precept applied to this art (A). 


FOR, As there is such an infinite diversity of soils, and as 


these may be so much altered from their original state 
by the modes of culture they have been formerly sub- 
jected to, by the manures that may have been applied to 
them, and by many other circumstances that have not per- 
haps been hitherto observed, which may greatly vary the 
result of any experiment. And as we have no terms ca- 
pable of expressing that great diversity of soils, differing 
from one another by such delicate and unobserved pe- 
culiarities, it necessarily follows, that it is impossible to 
rely with certainty upon any experiment where these 
particulars are not known or attended to. Nor is it pos- 


sible to invent terms to expreſs varieties that we ourselves 
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derstand these terms, if they were invented, until they 


were employed to expreſs (8). 
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have never attended to; nor could we make others un- 


also were made sensible of the peculiarities these terms 


IN THESE circumstances, an experimenter, while he em- 
ploys the very best terms his language affords, is by no 
means certain that any one of these terms will not con- 
vey a separate idea to every reader that shall peruse the 
account of the experiment he records. Thus, in the 
language of the farmer, there are little more than four 


grand divisions of soils; viz. clayey, loamy, sandy, and 


gravelly. And as each of these classes admits of certain 
obvious characteristical marks which distinguish it from 
all the other classes, every farmer has formed in his own 
mind a particular idea of each of these soils, which al- 
ways presents itself to his imagination whenever any one 
of these classes is named. But as the diversity of these 


soils, for the, purpose of the farmer, is inconceivably great, 


some of each claſs being as remarkable for their inex- 
haustible fertility, as others are for their insuperable ste- 
rility, although these are not perhaps distinguishable by 
any obvious, or to us definable pecukariy in their exter- 
nal appearance; and as other vazieties of soil differ as 
much from one another in respect of other unobserved 
properties, it follows, that each separate farmer, when 
he reads of an experiment chat has been made, suppose 
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upon à clayey or a loamy soil, naturally imagines that 
it has been made upon such a clay or such a loam as 
those are with which he has been from his infancy ac- 
quainted; although it may happen that these two kinds 
of clay or loam differ from each other in some of their 
moſt essential qualities. He perhaps repeats the experi- 
ment, and finds that the result is extremely different 
from that of the former experimenter. He records it in 
the same words with the other, excepting in the contra- 
dictory result. A third person examines and compares 
these experiments. What can he conclude» To see which 
of these is right, he also tries the experiment with all ima- 
ginable caution, and finds the result different from either. 
What inference can he draw from all this ? Precisely 
nothing. And the practical farmer receives equal infor- 


mation, as if 'none of these experinyeves had ever been 
| made. £1 | 


HENCE it happens that many experiments in agriculture, 
even When made with accuracy and recorded with fide- 
tity, have been of little use in promoting the practical 
knowledge of the farmer; and from the same cause, 
books, even when written with the most faithful accu- 
racy from the dictates of experience, are far from being 


of such extensive utility as might be expected. For, as 


a man who has practised agriculture with suecefs, natu- 
rally imagines that the particular mode of culture he has 
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found invariably to guceeed best upon his own fields, will 
alſo be the best for others of the same claſs, without 
once dreaming of peculiarities that he has never ſeen or 
heard of he generalises his precepts, and describes 
such or such a mode of practice as the best for clayey 
soils, such another as most eligible for loams, and such 
another still for sand (e). And although it ſhould hap- 


pen that these were really the very best modes of prac- 


tice that could possibly have been followed with reſpect 
to thoſe varieties of each of these general classes of soils 
which had been known to him, they might not be equally 
proper for other varieties of the same claſs, which could not 
be with certainty distinguished from the first by any marks 
that could be given in the present state of our knowledge. 
Thus, even the best practical treatises are merely local; 
and they are attended with this peculiar, 1nconvenience, 


— = x _ 


that no person who reads them can know before he tries 


it, whether the practice recommended will succeed in 


his own soil or not: and the youthful and sanguine ad- 
venturer in agriculture, who is in general too apt to dis- 
regard the experience of those about him, relying im- 
plicitly upon the supposed superior knowledge of his fa- 
vourite author, proceeds without diffidence till he feels, 


perhaps to his fatal experience, that he has gone too far. 


FROM. the same cause it also happens that the few prac- 
tical farmers, who are in such circumstances as to be able 
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to travel from home in search of knowledge, are usual- 
ly muchh leis benefited by it than might have been expec- 
ted-· Having had no opportunities of remarking any of 
mose opposite and 4eemingly contradictory peculiarities 
of soil above alluded to in His native fields, the farmer 
bas not perhaps the most distant idea that such a thing 
ever takes place in nature; but accustomed from his in- 
faney to regard every thing as universally efficacious that 
operates powerfully on the soil of the district in which 
he was educated, he hastily Judges of che propriery of 
every practice he sees by the effect it would have had up- 
on a soil of the same general claſs in His native district; 


so that instead of acquiring knowledge from others, and 
that rational diffidence which is its constant attendant, 


he stupidly criticizes from ignorance, and returns more 
incorrigibly vain than he set out. Or, if our traveller is 
bur a beginner, and has formed 2 mean opinion of the 
practice in his native distriet, he is as naturally disposed 
to think that some particular practice which he finds 
successfully followed abroad, will certainly be the most 
profitable at home, if his seik appears to be of the same 
kind, although it may perhaps be extremely improper 
for him. Thus do both return litle benefited. by the 
journey they have made: nor is the science of agricul- 
ure da b „ bn 5 J e 
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ignorance in subjects of this nature. Consequences 
which I have been at the greater pains to enumerate, be- 
cause the circumstance which occasions them has hither- 
to been in a great measure overlooked by improvers in 
agriculture. It so seldom happens that practical farmers 
have an opportunity of observing these peculiarities up- 


on their oven farms, that it is in few cases suspected by 


them that such peculiarities do indeed exist: on which 


account I make no doubt but that ninety nine out of a 
hundred who shall read these observations will be dis- 


posed to look upon them as the unnecessary refinements 
of a,speculative visionary, which: could have Hos: influ, 
ENCE on practice on df rg bn ey — fell? 62 
ro sArTis FY these persons homever,. that this i is not. the 
case, I would ask at farmers in general, it they do not 
find that many of the modes of practice recommended 
in books of agriculture would be extremely improper to 
be- adopted on their own farms, and even on some occa- 
sions would be altogether impracticable; although these 
books are known to have been written by men of sense, 


| who were real practical farmers, and who could have 


no interest in misleading others: I know it is common 
among farmers when they meet with any particulars 
of this nature to criticise the writers as projectors, and 
to condemn them as persons who say they have fol- 
lowed practices that never were nog could be realised; 
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not adverting, it would seem, that these men when th. ey 
published their books acknowledged themselves as the 
authors, and risked their reputation among their neigh- 


bours upon their fidelity. How much more would these 


farmers resemble men of a liberal turn of mind and en- 
lightened understanding, if, instead of vainly criticising 
others for what there is reason to suspect they do not 
understand, they would endeavour to investi gate the 


causes of those peculiarities that appear to them at first 


view inexplicable 


TILL mankind shall turn their attention towards the dis- 


covery of those lesser peculiarities above alluded to, such 


as record experiments, and describe particular modes of 
culture, proceed nearly in the same way with a man 
who should live in a country whose language was $0 
defective as to have no specific name appropriated to de- 
note the different kinds of grain known among us, but 
had only a few generic terms that were equally applied 
to all the kinds that could be included under certain ge- 
neral classes. One we ſhall suppose for what we call 
white corn, including wheat, rye, barley, oats, Sc. an- 
other for: black grain, including beans, pease, vetches, 


&c. and perhaps a third for grasses. And if we were 


further to suppose that all the various kinds of grain 
abo e enumerated were cultivated in different districts 
of that country, although no two kinds of the same 
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species were known in any one of these districts. In 
these circumstances, let us suppose that a man, who 
had long been employed in the culture of wheat, with- 
out having ever seen or heard of any of the other kinds of 
white corn, had discovered a much surer method of ob- 
raining abundant crops of it than any of his neighbours, 
should be prevailed on to write à plain account of his 
practice, and publish it through all the provinces of that 
kingdom. Every farmer, it is plain, Who should read 
the book, would of necessity imagine that the author 
treated only of that kind of white corn which he him- 
self had been accustomed to rear, (as it would be dis- 
tinguished by the same name). Thus one would [think 
that the precepts referred to the culture of barley, ano- 
ther to the culture of oats, and à third to that of rye, 
Sc. Every individual in each district but that in which 
the treatise was written, would loudly criticise the au- 
thor, and among his own neighbours, equally ignorant 
as himself, would find no difficulty in pointing out the 
absurdities of practice recommended in that book ; which 
could not fail to afford room for abundance of raillery 
and abuse. If the treatise had been written by one who 
lived in the district where oats alone were cultivated, 
the inhabitants of those districts where wheat only was 
known, would look upon the whole as a bundle of the 
most contradictory absurdities, and be disposed to treat 
the author, not as a visionary enty, but as an impostor 
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"who pretended to have performed impossibilities, and who 
endeavoured to lead the unwary into the most shockin g 
absurdities of practice, and to buoy up the inexperien- 
oed youth with vain hopes that never could be realised, 
and would therefore be outrageous in their clamours a- 
gainst him. It is thus that ignorance naturally inspires 
confidence; and produces unmerited abuse. : Need I draw 
the parallel between this case and that mentioned imme- 
diately before it? We need only to substitute the word 
oil instead of grain, and we ourselves become the nation 
described above. Like that nation, we have only three 
general terms, sand; elay, and loam, for expressing in our 
language all kinds of soils, each of them including un- 
der it many smaller varieties, some one of which varieties 
only is usually known in one district, while some other 
variety alone is known in another district, which gives 
rise to those virulent criticisms of one another, so com- 
mon among farmers, and which reflects so much dis- 
grace upon the profession of agriculture. Is it not high 
tirie for us to endeavour to correct the abuses that Ms g 
from ws en of ee and nnen 6 


NO iy it n wit age to oils: chat one man finds' a 

difficulty i communicating' his ideas with certainty to 

another,"but on several other subjects we find the same 

deficiency of language arising from the imperfectneſs of 

our knowledge in agriculture. For we do not find terms 
D 
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adapted to expteſs with; gufficient accuracy many of che 
lesser distinctions that: take place both with regard to 
the animals and vegetables that demand the attention of 
the farmer. We have, indeed, words to expreſs/ different 
kinds of grain, as wheat, barley, outs, pease; beans, c. 
but each of chese kinds of grain admits of many vari- 
eties, Which posseſs qualities extremely different from 
one another, that makes it much more profitable to cul/ 
tivate some of these varieties on certain occasions than 
others, While same of the other varieties would suc- 
ceed much better in other circumstances. Now, as some 
of these varieties are generally cultivated in one district, 
whale others of chem only are Known in another, it must 
happen that the farmer Who shall have cultivated only 
one sort, and describes me more successful manner of 
rearing it, may greatly mislead the farmer in another 
district, who cultivates another variety of grain chat goes 
ee een tlie groen nin 
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of the kinds of grain above enumerated, that have been 
already remarked, and distinguished by names appropri- 
ated to each, and by other marks by which they may be 
| easily distinguished from one another; such as; barley 
| wheat, Sr. : but 1 here allude to varieties still leſs chan 


ay of hene, which cannot be distinguiched from an 
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another by any of those obvious peculiarities that are 
utually employed as discriminating marks of distinction, 


but which could be distinguished by the attentive practi- 


cal farmer, were they compared accurately with one an- 
other. The zoologist finds great difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the horse from the aſs, although the eye recognises 
the difference betwixt mem at the first glance; and in 
like manner many varieties of grain may be distinguish- 


ed with certainty which the botanist confounds with one 


another. 


GARDENERS have | already attended to these distinctions 
among pease and beans, and have appropriated names 
to many varieties; but this has been so little attended to 


by practical farmers as to other kinds of grain, that 


they usually disregard 28 useleſs the few distinctions of 
this sort that have been already made, and therefore give 
themselves very little trouble to ascertain che peculiar 
qualities of these several varieties, Yet I can aver from 
experience, that from the same field powed with two va- 
rieties of the same kind of corn, which could not have 
been distinguished from one another by any obvious pe- 
culiarity that could have been made intelligible by words, 


obtained from che other; and in other cireurmsstances 
case has been exactly revered, While these peculiarities, 


therefore. ave not properly attended to, it is not surpri- 


1 have reaped double che erop from the one part that I 
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sing farmers should often meet with unaccountable va- 
riations in practice, _—_ — Vw pay hot we: _—_ W 
rience of one anotheer r. 


z 


1 


| wr visfritro05s ins "oy i Mt 1 
1 MIGHT 'ptroduce exiniples of che same degree of ambi- 
guity arising from the limited state of our knowledge 
with regard to animals; but this, to avoid tediousneſs, 1 


willingly decline. The examples above given, it is ho- 


ped, will be sufficient to convince the intelligent reader, 
that till some method shall be devised for effectually re- 


moving this bar to our progreſs, we may proceed for 


thousands of years, (as'we have already done), without 
attaining that certainty of knowledge in agriculture as a 
science that is necessary for carrying the art to its ulti- 
mate degree of perfection. Till this important purpose 


shall be effected, those who busy themselves in making 


some kinds of experiments in agriculture, proceed like 
men who are keenly engaged in ascertaining the medical 


qualities of certain plants that have accidentally come in 


their way, without being at any pains to learn the specific 


names of these plants, or otherwise to distin guish them, 


so as that they might with certainty be known from all 


other plants. But until some systematic method of clas- 
sing vegetables should be adopted, by which the identity 
of the plants should be ascertained, it would be impos- 
sible for any one to know with certainty the particular 
plants whose properties had been investigated by these 
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diligent enquirers; so that their labours must be entire- 
ly useleſs to gociety. 'Thoge who read the records of 
these perhaps faithful, though futile experiments, are 
even in danger of being misled by them, as they run a 
risk of mistaking one plant for another, and of thus at- 
tributing qualities to it which it does not posseſs. To 
guard against this danger, it is necessary to begin afreth 
those very labours which another had completed. And 
if these new experimenters follow the same plan with 
their predecessors, their knowledge must in like manner 
be useleſs to others, and must be buried with them- 
. gelves. Thus the science must continue stationary till 
this stumbling- block be removed, which if suffered to 
remain would frustrate all attempts at improvement to 
the end of time. This is so precisely similar to what 
takes place with regard to the practice of agriculture, 
that it is presumed the parallel will strike every indi- 
vidual as amazingly exact. For many thousand years, a 
great number of the inhabitants of every civilized na- 
tion on the globe have spent their whole lives in a pain- 
ful set of experiments on this subject, 2 great number 
of whom have acquired during their own lives 2 very 
considerable degree of knowledge, which they find im- 
possible to communicate to others who have not assisted 
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FROM * FA On induction it appears; that one capital 
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branch of the science of agriculture has never yet ob- 
tained that degree of attention which its importance re- 
quires: I mean that which relates to the identifying any 
of those matters that may claim our attention, so as to 
enable us to distinguish any one of these with facility 
and certainty from every other substance with which 
there is danger of confounding it. This branch of the 
subject holds the same rank in agriculture that botany 
does in the knowledge of plants, or the method of clas- 
sing animals and fossils, called zoology and mineralogy 
in the knowledge of animals and fossils. And although 
it must be acknowledged that this forms only one branch, 
and that only of a subsidiary rank, in the service of na- 
tural history, yet it is absolutely impossible to make any 
progreſs in the science without this artificial assistance. 
Like the letters of the alphabet, it is of no importance 
by itself, but is of the utmost utility in assisting the at- 
tainment of language. It resembles a road leading to a 
superb structure, without the help of which there would 
have been no possibility of approaching it, but which 

when once formed continues to be of the utmost utility 


to travellers, althou 0 it is in a great measure disre- 
garded by them (E). 


BUT, BY a n fatality 5 it happens, that although this 
is almost the only branch of the science of vegetables, 
animals, and minerals, that has attracted the attention 
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of modern naturalists, it has been entirely overlooked in 
the science of agriculture, so that it has not there even 
had a beginning. It will now be of importance for us 
to endèeavour to distinguish between this branch of the 
science of agriculture and the other branches of it, that 
we may be thus enabled to lay a sure foundation for this 
important system of arrangement; which will be best 
done by distinguishing those cases in which this mode 
of classification is of indispensible utility, from those in 
Went it is not of material e e 

nu we take an extensive survey of the science of a- 
griculture, it appears that all the objects that require to 
be elucidated by means of experiment might be divided 
into four grand divisions. 

THE FIRST of chese may include all those experiments 
that are made with a view to ascertain the peculiar qua- 
lities and comparative value of plants: the effects of 
each in fattening, or otherwise affecting the health or 
value of any kind of domestic animals: the most œcono- 
mical manner of rearing or of feeding any kind of use- 
ful animal, so as best to fit it for any particular pur- 
pose: the ascertaining the comparative value of differ- 


ent classes of animals for any particular use, and ob- 


taining a certain knowledge of the several excellencies 
and defects of the different varieties or breeds of any of 
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THE | SECOND * of 33 are chose aid * 
to the culture of particular plants upon a given soil; the 
ascertaining with certainty the effects. of different ma- 
nures in varying the nature of that soil, and rendering 
it more or leſs futed tar producing any given plant, and 
the effect of different modes of culture as contributing 
more or leſs to encourage the luxuriance of any particu- 


lar crop upon that soil. To which claſs we would also 


refer all those modes of practice that tend to improve 
and render more valuable any e kind of animal, 
or the reverse (6). 


THE THIRD claſs should include all those experiments that 
are intended to ascertain the peculiar qualities of differ- 
ent varieties of soils, so as to distinguish them with. ac- 
curaey and precision from one another; and to deter- 


mine the nature and distinguishing peculiarities of the 


different varieties af any one claſs of plants ar species of 
animals, so that the farmer may in no case be in dan- 
ger of confounding these together in practice or experi- 
ment. This relates to that system of classification, 
which L have already said has hardly yet begun to be ta- 
ken notice of in the science of agriculture (s). 15 
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THE FOURTE: Claſs would: consist of a set of experiments 
not leſs essentially necessary for the improvement of a- 
griculture as an cxconomical art than any of the former, 
although ofi a serondary order: to its advancement as @ 
cciende, vit. those that relate to the facilitating! any of the 
operations in agriculture by improvements in machine- 
ry, the proper distribution of time and labour, with o- 
ther circumstances of a similar nature, to which it high- 
Iy imports the: practical farmer minutely to attend (1). 


AFTER this minute enumeration of the objects that ought 
to engage the attention of an experimental farmer, we 
will be ahle to point ont with precision the advantages 
that might result from a public experimental farm, as 
well as the circumstances in which it would be defective, 
and whach. would require to be supplied by some other 
means. r | 8 


BY AN attentive: consideration: of these particulars it 
will appear that an experimental farm, although in 
some respects defective, would nevertheleſs be attended 
with the most essential benefits to the public; as there 
are some experiments of the greatest utility which 
hardly, admit of being perfectly ascertained unleſs it 


be by a public institution of this nature. Of this kind 
in a partiqular manner are all: the experiments belong- 
ing to the first claſs above enumerated; which require 
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80 much. attention, accuracy, time and expence to bring 
them to a proper conclusion, as gives no room to 
hope that ever they will «be: fully ascertained unleſs it 
be by the aid of such a public institution. That: the 
reader may be convinced of this fact, I ſhall beg leave 
to produce one case by way of 2 

LET 4T, then, be required“ to ascertain the peculiar 
qualities of any one kind of natural graſs, considered 
as a food for each variety of animals that could be 
fed upon it; the most economical manner of rear- 
ing this graſs for any particular purpose, whether 
alone or mixed with other varieties of plants; the 
most advantageous method of consuming it, whe- 
ther green or dry, by cutting or by pasturing for 
every particular purpose to which it could be appli- 
ed; and its comparative value in every point of view 
in which it can be considered, when contrasted with 


every other kind of * that could be reared 0 


the farmer!“ 


wn we contemplate the full import of this query, 
the field it opens appears to be so immense, that the 


wearied mind, like a bewildered traveller in a bound- 
leſs waste, wanders over it without seeing any end of 
its labour, or knowing where it shall find repose. It 
would be in vain for me here to attempt to delineate 


— 
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all che circumstances that would require to be eluci- 


dated; but it is necessary that I should condescend 
_ a few. 


THE, TIME that is required 1 chene abundance of 
seeds for the necessary experiments is the first circum- 
stance that would probably baffle the efforts of a pri- 
vate individual. Let us suppose that he obtains as 
many sceds the first year as are sufficient to sow 
one fall of ground. A second year elapses before he 
can reap any seeds from that. The third year he reaps 
the seeds. He sows them the fourth; which we will 
suppose are sufficient for five falls of ground. The 
fifth he sows other five falls with the produce of 
the first. The sixth he sows five falls more with the 


produce of | the first, and twenty-five, with the pro- 


duce of the second; in all thirty falls. The seventh 
year he sows with the first and second, as above, thir- 
ty falls, and with the third twenty-five more: in all 
fifty-five. The eighth, with the produce of the first, 
second, and third, fifty-five; and with that of the fourth, 
a hundred and fifty: in all two hundred and five. It 
will be necessary that he save the seeds of this last one 
year more, before he can have enough for carrying on 
his experiments properly: so that about the tenth year 
he may be in a condition to begin his experiments 
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upon that particular kind of graſs How few private 


experimenters would have patience: far this (c) ? 

»W IS. 3» SIO 
THE NEXT discouraging circumstance that would occur 
to a private person in tis Walk, world be the” una- 
voidable trouble and expence attending these experi- 
ments. For every one of chose plots in which the 
grafs- seeds are son, must be weeded with greater care 
than is necessary for the borders of the best kept flower- 
garden; as the least stalh of other grasses coming up 
among them would mar the experiment: nor is it 
possible for à private person to obtain operators in al- 
most any case, who will have accuraey for performing 
this: PR" ever if the- r should not be n 


BUT; LET US suppose all AT iffcultics overcome. It 
next becomes netessary to inclose in the most perfect 
manner; the several plots: of graſs intended for the par- 
ticular experiments, so as to make che experimenter 
quite certam that no animal he wishes to exclude from 
it can get acceſs to ĩt without his knowledge (2). This 
muſt likewise be effected by: means of wooden rails; 
or 80me other sort of dead fence; because any Rong 
or tree near it ö er e ae Nee 6a 


38 


| Ties. RES it A: 5 cuncetifagy to set æparr some 
plots to be cut and consumed green by each kind of 
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domestic animal: the number of these plots, therefore, 
must be proportioned to the number of classes of ani- 


mals that could be reared by the farmer in this coun- 


try, and the extent of each plot should be sufficient to 
afford food for a whole season to a conſiderable number 
of each claſs of animals, to guard against the errors that 
might arise from particular temperaments. Other plots 
require to be cut and made into hay, in such quanti- 
ties as to admit of feeding a sufficient number of ani- 
mals of each species for such a length of time as would 
give a certainty of the effects produced. Other plots 
must be allotted for pasturage to different classes of ani- 
mals to feed together, or succeed one another in an 
infinite number of varied rotations. Others must be 
appropriated for trying the effects of mixing this kind 
of graſs-seed with other plants that can be employed 
as food to animals, through all the variations that these 
will admit of; while others must be set apart for ma- 
king a comparative trial of all these various experi- 
ments with each of the plants separately that admits of 
being reared by the farmer. But I begin to lose my- 
self in the immensity of objects that croud upon me. 
To conclude, therefore, I hope the reader, who reflects 
on these objects, will be satisfied, that if, at the end of 
a hundred years continued attention and unwearied 
care, with a perfect command of money, and unlimi- 
ted extent of soil, a satisfactory answer could be gi- 
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ven to the above query, as much. would be done as 
can ever be expected from any human power, even 
with all the advantages we have above supposed. ; How 
vain is it, then, to hope that ever this can be effected 
by the zeal or assiduity of any private experimenter (1)? 


FOR THESE reasons, although it is certain that a na- 
tional experimental farm would not be capable of an- 
swerin g every purpose that may be required; yet it 
seems to be equally indisputable, that without some 
public inſtitution of this nature, either in Britain or 
some other nation, it will be altogether impossible ever 
to bring the art of agriculture to its ultimate degree 
of perfection. I cannot, therefore, too warmly recom- 
mend this matter to the attention of those in power. 
What glory would it be for Britain to be the first na- 
tion that had ever adopted a proper plan for giving 
certainty to this most useful of all arts: an advantage 
which it never hath yet attained ! What lasting ho- 
nour would it reflect upon the memory of. that per- 
son who had put that plan in execution ! ; And at how 
qmall an expence might this be effected? A sum of 
money not greater than might be necessary to force a 
trifling paſs, or destroy a paltry town, and reduce a 
few hundreds of innocent persons to misery, might 


be sufficient to accomplish this great work, which 


would promote * ease and felicity 92 millions who 
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are yet unborn, and render Britain renowned among 
all nations to the latest ages of posterity. 


THE EXPERIMENTS belonging to the second and fourth 
classes admit of being carried on by private individuals 
in any situation, and could also be with great proprie- 
ty performed on a public experimental farm. The 
practice of every farmer in his own farm is a conti- 
nued series of experiments of this kind ; and what we 
call EXPERIENCE in agriculture is usually nothing else 
but the general conclusions drawn from these continued 
experiments; which will be more or leſs perfect ac- 
cording to the acuteneſs and attention of every par- 
ticular farmer. 


As ir appears to a superſicial observer, at first sight, 
that the whole art of agriculture consists in rearing 
the best crops possible upon a given field, as was na- 
tural to expect, it has so happened, that the experiments 
reducible to this claſs have been almoſt. the only ones 
that have hitherto been attended to by the farmer; and 
all those referable to any of the other classes have ne- 
ver yet obtained that degree of public notice that their 
importance ought naturally to have claimed. But as 
it is seldom that a perfect knowledge can be obtain- 
ed of any one branch of science without a competent 
knowledge of many others, ſo neither is it possible to 
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acquire the necessary knowledge in this art without at- 
tending to those subsidiary branches that lead towards 
it. The young sailor wishes only to navigate his ship 
properly from one port to another, and to be able to 
recover himself and save his ship after those disasters 
to which he must necessarily be exposed; but before 
he can do this properly, he must study the nature of 
numbers and proportions, which seems to have no im- 
mediate relation to the object he has in view. In like 
manner the farmer, who wishes to obtain a competent 
knowledge of his art, must attend to some accessary 
circumstances that do not seem at first sight of indi- 
spensible necessity, but which, if not known, will for 
ever retard his progreſs. 


or THIs kind, in a peculiar manner, are all those cir- 
cumstances which require to be elucidated by the ex- 
periments of the third claſs above enumerated, which 
I have already endeavoured to show are of the most 
indispensible necessity if ever we hope to obtain any 
certainty in the knowledge of agriculture ; becauſe 
without the knowledge of these all our other experi- 
ments must be in a great measure useleſs, and the lan- 
guage of one farmer utterly unintelligible to others, 
although every one will have the misfortune to think 
that he understands the other perfectly. It is hoped, 
that by bestowing a proper degree of attention to this 


/ 
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branch of our ſubject for the future, the eighteenth 
century will have the honour to be distinguished from 
all others, by having laid the foundation of that cer- 

tainty in the experimental knowledge of agriculture, 
for which succeeding ages will, it is hoped, so emi- 
nently excel those that are paſt. 


IT WILL appear, however, by a very slight degree of 
attention to this subject, that an experimental farm is 
by no means so proper for throwing light upon this 
branch of our subject as upon those that have been 
already enumerated. For although royal munificence 
itself shall be exerted to the utmost extent in this way; 
although a very extensive spot were set apart for this 
national experimental farm, and although it were put 
under the direction of the most acute, the most atten- 
tive and assiduous experimenter, to whom the utmost 
latitude should be given for carrying on the experiments 
upon the largest scale, and for varying these without 
end; yet still the farm, however extensive, could con- 
tain but a small number of the vast variety of soils 
that may be met with, and therefore could not give 
scope for the experiments of the third claſs. The di- 
rector himself could be intimately acquainted from ex- 
periment with only a few soils, and those who should 
read the record of his experiments would have their 
ideas still more limited, and therefore could derive 
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little advantage from mary of them! However Jude 
. planned or carefully executed. ene 

| I 140 nOnab rooted iti ns; & a 1910 Is 
As Tunis set of experiments is merely teri to disco- 
ver the particulars by which different varieties of the 
same claſs of bodies may be distinguished from each 
other, and as these varieties are often met with at a 
great distance from other varieties of the same claſs, 
it becomes impossible for individuals to compare these 
with one another, or to have an opportunity of disco- 
vering those peculiarities which might serve to distin- 
guish each from the others. Hence, therefore, it is 
only by collecting together and comparing the expe- 
riments of many farmers in different parts of the 
country, that a knowledge of those particulars refera- 
ble to the third general claſs above named can ever 
be obtained (u). It therefore behoves us now to en- 
quire what is the most proper method of obtaining the 
necessary information from so many individuals, who 
are at present scattered through all the provinces of the 
kingdom, or even through all che kingdoms: of the 

earth, and — usenet with add. unknown to 


EAI lle! aber Nn [31 a a . 432 
Ir WILL ins occur that no method ean be 30 proper 
for collecting detached observations, the resuk of ac- 
mal expefience in many different Parts of the country, 
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and of communicating these to the public, as a peri- 
odical performance judiciously contrived, and execu- 
ted with becoming spirit, caution, and fidelity. For, 
if ſuch a work were written and could be afforded at 
a moderate price, so as to come within the reach of 
farmers of every denomination, it would become the 
mean of uniting into one grand society all the farm- 
ers of every district of the country, or even of every 
country in Europe, if proper means were adopted for 
securing correspondents, and establishin g an extensive 
ir; T4 


iT ts perhaps impossible for the mind of man to con- 
template any sublunary object that would be more a- 
greeable than the prospect of such a society, composed 
of innumerable multitudes of people of all sects, and 
nations, and languages, conferring together for the ſole 
purpose of improving one another in useful know- 
ledge; who, forgetting those little distinctions of rank, 
opinion, and party prejudice, which so incessantly tend 
to tear from us those few enjoyments that might na- 
turally have fallen to our share, should strive with the 
most cordial sympathy and brotherly affection to pro- 
mote those peaceful arts which” may contribute to the 
happineſs of millions yet unborn. For, in this grand 
republic of farmers, every individual might freely com- 

municate the knowledge which he had acquired, and 
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might propose his doubts and receive instructions con- 
cerning those things in which he found himself defi- 
cient, without disclosing either his rank in life, his 


country, or his party connections. If any erroneous o- 


pinion should be there advanced, without regard to 
extraneous circumstances, which have such a tendency 
to influence the mind in general, it would quickly. be 
refuted. What was doubtful would be elucidated by 
the discussions that would naturally result from con- 
tradictory opinions. Facts that ccemed to oppose one 
another would not be hastily abandoned as fictions, 
but would be sifted to the bottom by inquisitive men. 
Judicious questions would be proposed to the oppo- 
sing experimenters, while both were alive and capable 
of answering every query that could be proposed; by 
which means those essential circumstances that had 
been omitted in any one experiment, and from which 
the variation had proceeded, might often be discover- 
ed without waiting for a repetition of it. Or, if that 
could not in all cases be done at once, a few expe- 
riments proposed for elucidating the subject might 
perhaps be tried by thousands in one season ; from 
which numerous experiments, when compared toge- 
ther, a degree of certainty would arise, which no 
single person would have obtained during * curse 


of many years. 
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oN THE Other hand, when any new experiment should 
be proposed for elucidating a doubtful point, and the 
benefits that would result from it were clearly pointed 
out, many persons would be induced to try it at once 
in different districts, and on a vast variety of soils; the 
result of all which experiments could be laid before 
the public about the same time, without almost any 
trouble to the several experimenters. Other persons, 
who had formerly made similar experiments, would in 
the mean time communicate the result of them to the 1 
public, and the reasoning that would occur in conse- b 
quence of this would put the new experimenters on 
their guard, and make them attend to those particu- 

lars that are of capital importance. And when the 
whole of these experiments were produced and com- 
pared with one another, many important observations 
would be suggeſted, which would lead to still more 
useful enquiries. Thus, in the course of a few years, 

a greater number of decisive experiments might be 

obtained than could have been accumulated in many 

ages by solitary individuals. 


NOR COULD any circumstance of importance be allow- 

ed to escape such a respectable society unobserved. 

For, as the attention of thousands would be directed 

towards each single experiment, it is not to be sup- 

posed that any matter of consequence would escape 
1 
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them all. The hints suggested by some correspond- 


ents would raise new ideas in the minds of others, 


and these in their turn would produce new reftections 
from others still. The omissions of one would be sup- 
plied by another: even the errors of correspondents 


would lead to important truths, by inducing others 


to refute them, who would also in their turn be cor- 
rected if they should fall into any mistakes. 


A PERIODICAL performance of this nature would not 
ouly be better calculated for collecting the detached 
observations of practical farmers than any other mode 
of publication that could be devised, but it would also 
have a more powerful tendency to awaken a spirit of 
observation among all the inhabitants of the country. 
At present, farmers are in a great measure excluded 
from the literary world.” Few of them read much: 

and they so seldom meet with instruction in books of 
agriculture, that here are perhaps leſs read by practical 
farmers than' books of any other kind whatever. From 
this cause practical farmers seldom hear of the im- 


provements that are from time to time mentioned in 


books. They lose the taste for writing themselves. 
They even, for the most part, des pise those who write on 
the subject of their own profeſſion as idle visionaries. 
They thus lose the habit of arranging their ideas with 
precision, and their minds have no delight m investi- 


* 
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gation, and of course fall into a vacant kind of tor- 
por; in which state few important discoveries or vi- 
gorous exertions are to be expected. 


* * 


dur H they ſhould be induced to become members 
of a Georgical Society on the liberal plan above allu- 
ded to, they would at once be introduced into a society 
of men like themselves with whom they would freely 
communicate their ideas on subjects that they mutual- 
ly understood, and would frequently find themselves 
qualified to take an interesting part in the discussion. 
This would naturally beget an attachment to chat so- 
ciety, and a fonidneſs for those suhjects that were inve- 
stigated in it: for man never deserts society, or loses 
reliſh. for conversation, but When he feels that he is an 
object: of leſs importance in his on eyes when in 
company than when alone. Society expands the heart, 
and softens the rougher affections. Emulation whets 
the talents. Opposition rouses the faculties of the 
z0ul, and. draws forth every latent spark of genius. 
Sometimes- they would* be: able to correct mistakes, to 
answer queries, or to solve doubts; and at other times 
they would listen in their turn to useful instructions 
from others. By these means a habit of accurate ob- 
servation would be established amon g farmers in ge- 
neral, which would enable them #6 discriminate every 
important circumstance: and a spirit of enterprise thus 
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created could not fail to by, un. of the hap- 
piest consequences. 


sven a performance would likewise be attended with 
the peculiar advantage of extracting the practical know- 
ledge that may have been obtained by ingenious men 
in their quiet retreats, which would otherwise have de- 
scended with them to the grave. For, those farmers 


who are best qualified to instruct others have often the 


greatest aversion at becoming authors themselves. To 
write a book requires an exertion quite foreign to their 
ordinary course of busineſs, and therefore they can sel- 
dom be induced to attempt à task of this nature. But 
such persons would be insensibly led to contribute some- 
thing to a periodical performance of the nature here 
proposed; because they would be naturally inchned to 
communicate a small matter when they found them- 
selves perfectly masters of the subject proposed: and 
they would find in themselves a still more irresistible 
propensity to correct the mistakes of those who should 
take upon them confidently to write upon a subject that 
they evidently did not fully understand, when it could 
be done with so much facility as would nnr re- 
sult from an institution of this Kind. 


TO THE manifold 1 above enumerated, let it 
be added, that no other mode of publication has either 
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such a tendency to command the attention of the read- 
er, or to correct the faults of the writer. When a man 
peruses an ordinary didactic book, he reads it like 
a long oration that does not capitally engage his at- 
rention, and leaves but a transient impression after it is 
finished: but a periodical work, conducted in the man- 
ner here alluded to, like an important subject debated 
VIVA voc in a society of ingenious men, rouses all the 
faculties, and fixes the topics discussed much more 
powerfully on the memory than any other mode of dis- 
cussion ; especially if the reader chances to be an oc- 
casional correspondent in that performance. 


BUT ir this mode of publication has some tendency to 
command the attention of the reader, it has a still 
greater tendency to correct the imperfections of an au- 
thor: on which account it is the only proper method 
of treating a subject that is as yet but imperfectly 
known. For, as in an oration delivered from the pulpit it 
is not decent to interrupt the speaker when he may ac- 
cidently fall into a mistake, so neither is it an easy mat- 
ter for a reader to select the several passages from a 
long didactic performance which he may perceive to be 
erroneous, or about which he may be doubtful. The 
book, like the oration, must be heard to an end ; before 
which time many passages that made a strong impres- 
sion in the reading are effaced from the memory, and 

K 
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errors are suffered to paſs unobserved, which must 
have a natural tendencyto mislead the ignorant. Even, if 
any one, in gpite of: these cireumstances should resolve 
to. refute a faulty didactic performance: it still continues, 
like an injudicicus oration after delivery, to do hurt to 
many; because numbers have heard the oration, or 
read the performance; Whoßg will: never have an op- 
portunity of seeing its refutation. But, in a periodi- 
cal Work, this can hardly even be the case: for, as the 
several persons who $ball-write in it must successively 
appear before the same set of readers, an. erroneous o- 
pinion is no sooner refuted than the knowledge of that 
refutation is conveyed to all who have been in dan ger 
of being misled by the error. And as every reader 
can with the utmost facility communicate his observa- 
tions; to the public, no erroneous opinion can be supposed 
to remain long undetected. A Writer in these circum- 
stances is, therefore, under the strongest temptation to be 
at all times strictly on his guard; and the reader has | 
always a standing counsel hired at a small expence to 
prevent him from bein g. deceived by specious argu- 
ments, and to guard him from being led into capi- 
tal errors: an adyantage of the highest importance to 
a young beginner in an art which is, as yet so imper- 
fectly known as agriculture is; and in which, capital er- 
rors in practice are often productive of the most. mis- 
chievous consequences. 
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FOR THESE, and many other reasons that might be urged, 
the author of this essay has long thought that a perio- 
dical work on agriculture, if conducted with judgment 
and discretion, would be one of the most useful perform- 
ances that could be offered to the public. But as the 
conducting of such a performance would be attended with 
no little care and drudgery, he greatly doubts if a person 
properly qualified for the task could be found, who would 
be willing to undertake it. For unleſs it were conduct- 
ed by a man not only eminent for his judgment and 
knowledge in that art, but for his assiduity and strict fide- 
lity, so as to obtain a character with the public that raised 
him high above the smallest suspicion of doubt, the end 
of such an institution could not be effectually answered, 
and it had better never be attempted(o) In hopes that 
tuch a man may perhaps be found in some future pe- 
riod, he begs leave to suggest a few particulars that oc- 
cur as necessary to give that work the requisite degree 
of perfection. 


4 
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PERIODICAL WORK ON AGRICULTURE, 


I. 
Inis work should be published regularly once a-month, 
upon the day ' of that month, and might „ AER 


tituled, The cEoRGICAL REPOSITORY, or RURAL INTEL=-_ 
LIGENCER: or some other name of the same general 
import. 


| | II. 
ALTHOUGH care should be taken to make the ſeveral 
numbers as nearly as possible of an equal size, yet, as 
original matter might be at some times more abun- 
dant than at others, to prevent the author from being 
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under any temptation of dis gusting his readers by 
protracting some matters beyond their proper bounds, 
or of curtailing others 80 as to maim them; and 
that he might not be obliged to reject any paper of 
importance for want of room, or to admit trifling ar- 
ticles to fill up a page, it would be highly proper 
that he should reserve to himself a discretionary power 
of augmenting or diminishing the size of each num- 
ber as he should see fit, $0: as that no number should 
contain leſs than vo Sheets, nor more than 
unleſs upon extraordinary emergencies. 


| . 
THE PRICE of each number, if purchased separately, 
should always be in proportion to the number of 
sheets it contained, viz. | Fer sheet, including 
plates. But to prevent the confusion that might arise 
from such a diversity of price between the different 
numbers, the price to the subscribers should be re- 


gulated by the volume; each volume consisting of 
sheets, at the price of 


5 ho 
IT would be proper to give plates Where they are 
necessary for illustrating the subject treated of, which 


should be engraven with the. utmost neatneſs and ac- 
CUracy. | 
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aunub uon the author ought" to exert Ailliverf to tlie 
utmoßt to! fender the work as cötplere 47 poxbible, 
and therefereè should be prepared to furnish original 
articles himself yet it it be hoped that in time He 
would become little more than the editor of works 
communicated by others. With this view, it ought to 
be "Mis" principal stufly to Were” the” attention of the 
public wards! such GBfects Cay ptortie 0 be Ef the 
grearebt Seneraf utility, and to prop se sue XK de 48865 
: ae: eee as it dealt to ales discussions. 1 
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to rtr ArE "HIS" ü tte mic "perfect, manner, "ir 
would be proper, towd#ag the be ginning g of the work, 
to give a succinct history of agriculture both ancient 
and modern. In the first part of this Higtory, little 
Tore" woeult” be Hebel 50 aß brie! y. to « Faracteriae 

| the” sevékaf ancient 42.267 Je Aux . been 


4 ＋ down” to us, and 0 specify the 1 matters 1 5 


have been first described, or best elucidated by each, 
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der auer men "of african Fein" Nuby pe. ad 
; | 


rhat che curious reader might know where to apply for 
any information he should want when he wished to 
investigate a particular _— with a more than ordi- 
A0 n of accuracy. 4 | 
OYSTER OvVfAfHOTES i nM: br ode aouty 

IN PHE" second part, he fhould be at pains to describe 
the first dawnings of agriculture on the revival of let- 
ters iti Europe: to trace its infant steps: to point 
dut che several improvements that have been succes- 
sively adopted in different countries; and to follow its 
progreſs through all the migrations made from one 
country to another. Through the whole of this de- 
tail, care ſhould be taken to give as distinct a charac- 
ter as could be obtained of the several authors who 


have written on rural affairs, as they have successively 


appeared: to trace, if possible, the sources from whence 
they derived their information: to point out the first 
appearance of every new improvement, whether in the- 
or r or practice; and to distinguish original authors 
from chase that were mere comp ifers.. 7 
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ky ruxsbi d b plan, the reader would' be gradually 
conducted to the brit period. and if the work had 
been properly 5 executed "thus far, the” author would 
hade nile difficuky | is" dose this branch of his sub- 
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proper introduction to the next . object of en- 
. | | 


THE AUTHOR Should then take an extensive Survey of 
all those objects that can in any case claim the atten- 
tion of the rural conomist; each of which he should 
view in every possible light, and endeayour to point 
out all the circumstances relating to it that are of im- 
portance to be known. He ought also to ascertain 
which of these circumstances have been already fully 
explained, or in what cases they have only been in 
part discovered; and examine the opinions that most 
generally prevail with regard to any of these objects; 
carefully distinguishing between those notions, which 
having been hastily adopted at first, have at length 
come to be generally admitted as truths, though refer- 
able to the head of vulgar errors, and such as have 
been founded on actual experience and careful obser- 
vation. He- should then describe the attempts that have 
been made for attaining a farther degree of know- 
ledge on any particular branch of agriculture, and 
point out the cases in which these attempts have been 
successful, as well as those in which they have fail- 
ed, and explain the reasons of these peculiarities. The 
whole discussion should conclude with a set of hints 
and queries relating to each separate article, tending 
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to direct e attention of diligent enquirers towards 
those particulars that it would be of greatest import- 
ance to have; fully ascertained. This would form a 
most important part of the publication proposed, if it 
should be executed in a masterly manner; as it would 
naturally direct the several correspondents to the most 
important discussions. And if these particulars were 
examined in detail, it would afford a perpetual fund 
of new speculations, which, by different corres pond- 
ents, would come to be discussed as they successive- 
ly aroſe. 


| | 11011 IX. 
AS THE utility of a performance of the kind here 
proposed would in a great measure be proportioned 
to the extent of its circulation, every proper method 
that could be devised for rendering that circulation as 
universal as possible ought to be adopted. On this 


account it should be conducted by a man of known 


abilities and integrity, in whom the public could place 
entire confidence, who ſhould honestly acknowledge the 
Work for his own, and risk his reputation with the 
public on the fidelity with which it should be execu- 
ted. Periodical publications have of late been so much 
degraded, by having been conducted by false pretend- 
ers to knowledge, and the public has been so often 
abused by anonymous authors in this way, that this 
M 
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precaution, becomes absolutely necessary, in order to 
raise it in the publie opinion far above the swarms of 
— dee er an are daily ——— from the 
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wirn this view, hikewise, the author ought to endea- 
vour to obtain an extensive and respectable corre- 
s pondence, not only in Britain and her extended co- 
lontes, but even, if possible, in every civilized coun- 
try on the globe. For, as agriculture is alike useful 
to all nations, and as different kingdoms, as well as 
separate districts, may sometimes cultivate one branch 
of it to a higher degree of perfection than is known 
in any other (yp), the more extensive the ſphere of 
correspondence, the greater chance there would be that 
nothing would be omitted, and that the general know- 
ledge of the art would be more quickly attained and 
universally ' disseminated. By means of such an ex- 
tensive correspondence too, the nature of the several 
products peculiar to each country would become uni- 
versally known, and the means of introducing such of 
chem into this countryas should be judged nen 
for it, would be greatly facilitated (G). 


THis beneficial n would be neee in the high- 
et possible degree, if che author should obtain the 
patronage of some noble personage, whose recommen- 


» 
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dation might so far obtain the notice of the public, 
and of some of the potentates of Europe, as to in- 
duce them to appoint a select number of their judi- 
cious subjects to correspond with him, with a view 
mutually to assist one another in elucidating this sub- 
ject. By this means, an amicable society might be e- 
Stabliched among all European nations, which, even 
amidst the tumults of war would maintain a friend- 
ly correspondence for the general good of mankind, 
and thus in some measure help to repair the inju- 
ries done to the human race by ambition and the 
cruel arts of destruction. To be able with a word to 
do as much service to mankind, by countenancing 

useful undertakings, as would require the unceasing 
labour of private individuals for ages to accomplish, 
is the most amiable prerogative of royalty and ele- 
vated rank. ; What a mortifying prospect to huma- 
nity to see that powerful influence so often exerted to 
destroy, and so seldom to save mankind ! 


X. | 
As THE author of such a work would thus risk his 
own reputation on the value of his performance, it 
would be reasonable that his correspondents should 
comply with some conditions that would neither be 
burdensome nor oppressive, to prevent him from sut- 
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fering in their stead. It is imagined the following 
rules would be 2 e to as reaſonable. 
aſt; EVERY ee bee en Was Judged 8 Firs ad 
miss ion should be printed with the text unmutilated un- 
leſs where permission was given to do otherwiſe: but 
it should be preceded or accompanied with such re- 
marks as the editor should think necessary for more ef 
fectually . the abe treated of. 


2dly, THEORIES of ae if admitted with extreme 
caution, and accompanied with judicious remarks, tend- 
ing to point out their defects, would be of great use: 
for although it must be a long time before any thing 
perfect in that way could be expected, yet it would be 
an agreeable exercise for the mind of such as wished 
to speculate a little in that way. And as nothing. is 
more easy than to form plausible though fallacious the- 
ories of agriculture, every farmer has adopted for him- 
self some theoretical principles, which influence his prac- 
tice and reaſoning in a very high degree. And as ordi- 
nary farmers, who are not accustomed to investigate Mat- 
ters with great precision, are not able of themselves to 
discover the fallacy of their several theories, they usu- 
ally are entirely satisfied with them, as being perfectly 
just in every respect. It would therefore be a great 
point gained, to destroy in their minds that exceeding 
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high reverence they entertain for their own theoretical 
opinions, and as it would not fail but that they would 
be highly pleased with some of those ingenious theories 
that would thus be subjected to their examination, when 
they afterwards saw them clearly refuted, it would tend 
to inspire them with some degree of diffidence as to 
matters of this kind, and gradually accustom them to a 
close and consistent manner of reasoning, which would 
be the most effectual preservative against errors both in 
theory and practice. For these reasons, theoretical dis- 


quisitions, introduced at proper times, would form a most 


useful part of a performance of the kind here propo- 
sed. But in this department the editor would need to 
proceed with the utmost circumspection, and be conti- 
nually on his guard to reject every disquisition in this 
line that was not extremely ingenious, at the same time 
that he should be prepared to expose every fallacious 


argument with equal ingenuity and strength of rea- 
$ONINg, | 


_ 3dly, 11 ont to be a maxim never to be departed from, 
that every chain of reasoning that rests upon facts fur- 
nished by the experience of any correspondent, should 
be subscribed by the real name of its author. This is a 
circumstance which it is believed would seldom be 
deemed a hardship; as a man is in general readily dis- 
posed to acknowledge what he is conscious will bear the 
N 
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strictest examination, and be found worthy” of praise. 
But if any correspondent should scruple to have his 
name divulged in this manner, it might be concealed 
from the public, if so desired; the editor himself being 
first satisfied of the propriety of it. It is highly expe- 
dient however, that the author of the miscellany him- 
self should know the real writer of every such paper, 
not only to enable him to pledge himself to his readers 
that facts are on no occasion assumed at pleasure, but 
also to give him an opportunity, in the several tours 
through the country that he might make in the course 
of his studies, to examine these particulars on the spot, 


and to make what use of them afterwards his reaſon 
might suggest. 


THESE few rules, strictly adhered to, would serve to in- 
spire his readers with a confidence in the publication, 
and prevent his correspondents from being disobliged at 
necessary freedoms, or from hurting the reputation of 
the editor by imposing on the public. 


XI. 
ALTHOUGH, upon the plan here chalked out, it is pro- 
bable that the editor would always be furnished with 
abundant original matter, yet he ought not to restrict 
himself from copying or abridging such parts of other 
performances as might be new and interesting; espe- 
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cially from foreign publications, which have often the 
merit of novelty to English readers. 


1 

AND THAT the reader might receive information from 
this work alone, of every thing that it imported him 
to know relating to rural affairs, every new book on 
that subject should be reviewed as it successively ap- 
peared either in Britain or any other nation. 


IT WOULD not be necessary in this department to cri- 
ticise the style of the several authors, or take notice 
of other minutiæ of secondary importance: a brief ana- 
lysis of the work should be given, so as to point out, 
in as succinct a manner as possible, the nature of the 
subjects treated of; and in an especial manner to par- 
ticularise all new discoveries, that thus the readers of 
this publication should never remain long ignorant 
of any new improvement that had been adopted in 
any part of the globe. 


AS To foreign publications, the first book reviewed in 
any foreign language should be introduced with a 
particular account of the present state of agriculture 
in the country whose practice it relates. The particu- 
lar bars that have retarded its progreſs there, or the 
favourable circumstances that may have promoted its 
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improvement, should be taken notice of; and par- 
ticular care should be taken to set in A cons picu- 
ous point of view those efforts that shall have been 
lately made for that purpose. Here it would be pro- 
to give an account of che institution of the se- 
veral public societies that have at any time been esta« 
blished in these countries for promoting the know- 
ledge of rural affairs: and if these societies publish 
transactions, their several publications should be accu- 
rately reviewed as they are published. Thus would 
the reader be made acquainted, not only with the 
state of his on country, but with that of foreign 
nations, and be enabled with pleasure to revise their 
respective publications. 


XIII. 

THAT nothing might be omitted that relates to the 
Subject of this publication, a department ought to be 
assigned for Georgical news, which should compre- 
hend the several prize-questions of the different so- 
cieties abroad, as well as a list of the premiums of- 
fered by the Society in the Strand, London, with the 
answers to these questions where they can be ob- 
tained, and the names of the gainers of the several 
premiums. The inventions approved of by the Soci- 
ety in the Strand: by the French Academy, or by any 
other society that may afterwards arise, should here 
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also find a place: and here also should be given an 
account of the several men who should be eminent 
for promoting rural arts in any part of the world, 
as soon after the decease of these several persons as 
proper intelligence could be obtained. 


— 


* * * 


SUCH are the outlines of the plan of a work, which, 
if executed by a person of knowledge, experience and 
integrity, properly supported by the public, would (I 
have no hesitation in affirming it) form a memorable 
epoch in the history of literature and of civil society. 
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A. | 
(This note refers to page fifth.) 


Sou readers may perhaps be at a loſs to understand 
the full import of the paragraph in the text to which 
this note refers, as few have had opportunities of re- 


marking the peculiarities here alluded to. The fol- 


lowing facts are selected from a great many others 
of the same kind by way of illustrations. 


TWO solls not distinguishable from one another in 
any obvious particular, but lying in different districts, 


were fallowed with equal care, and each dressed with 
horn-shavings in the ſame proportion: the one was 


rendered extremely fertile for many years following in 


consequence of that dressing; the other field did not 
receive the smallest benefit from it. 


2 
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Two ornRR fields at a distance from one another, and 
not seemingly of very different qualities, were fallow- 
ed with equal care. One of them had been exhaust- 
ed by frequent crops of corn, so as to be rendered 
almost unfit for carrying grain of any sort; the o- 
ther had been in graſs for some years, and had only 
carried one crop to help to rot the sward. The first 
field, after the fallow, without any manure at all, was 
sowed, a part of it with eats, and another part with 
barley; both of them exceeding weighty crops. The 
other field also, without any manure, was sowed with 
oats, —but hardly gave two returns of the seed. 


ANOTHER field of a deep rich loamy soil, that had 
been in tillage for many years, and with the assist- 
ance of frequently manuring it, had carried many 
good crops of oats and barley, was fallowed; got a good. 
dressing of dung, and was sowed with wheat, A few: 
grains sprung up, but soon turned siekly, and died 
away. It was suffered to remain untouched till the 
month of July, but not one «rat of wheat ever a— 


gain made its appearance. It was then turned down: 
and prepared for 3 3 85 


ANQPTHER part of the same field FRE had "RET med: 
about seven years before, and was dressed in every 


— 
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other respect alike with the part above mentioned, 
yielded a very good crop of wheat *® 


ANOTHER field that appeared to be a good loam, of 
a tendency towards clay, and was imagined to be an 
exceeding rich and valuable soil by three skilful farm- 
ers. who came at different times from different distant 
parts of the country, was fallowed two years succes- 
sively; the second year it received a complete dres- 
sing of dung, (upwards of sixty cart-loads, as much 
as two stout horses could draw, per acre), and was 
sowed with turnips drilled, and horse-hoed :—a fine 
crop. Next year it was sowed with oats: produce a- 
bout five bolls (30 bushels) per acre. Next year it was 
sowed with oats, (it was known that no other kind 
of grain would grow in it at all): produce hardly two 
bolls (12 bushels) per acre. It was then fallowed a se- 
cond time: got another complete dressing of dung, 
and was put into turnips, which were a good crop, as 
before. Next year oats : produce about three bolls (18 
bushels) per acre. With this crop it was laid out for 
graſs. A part of it was sown with rye-graſs and clo- 
ver; another part of it with sweepings of a hay-lofr, 
consisting | chiefly of feather-graſs and narrow-leaved 
plantain, or rib-graſs; and a part of it was left to 
| P 
See Essays relating to agriculture and rural affairs, Vol. I. Essay vi. part 2. F 21. 
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run to, graſs without sowing at all. A few dwarfish 
stalks of the rye-graſs, and of the feather-graſs, ap- 
peared the first year; but not a stalk of clover ei- 
ther red or White, nor of the rib-graſs. In a few 
years the small bent-graſs established itself over the 
whole field; but the whole produce of it in graſs in 
either state was not worth, more than a shilling per 
acre, Yet, this was a soil that skilful farmers esteem- 
ed a good one, who, would have approved of | this 
mode of managing it: and it is a soil that with, a 


mode of management proper for itself may. be made 
a very good one“. 


B. 
(This note refers. to page fixth.) 

THERE is a kind of nicety in distinguishing objects from 
one another that men often acquire by long habit, the 
knowledge. of which cannot be conveyed to another by 
words. Hence. it happens, that although a particular 
person ſhould by long and attentive observation have ac- 
| quired che power of distinguishing at che first glance 

of his eye, two different soils that bore a perfect re- 
| semblance to one another except in some very delicate 
peculiarities, he could not by any words convey an ac- 
gurate idea of these peculiarities to another who had 


* See Essays relating to agriculture and rural affairs, Vol. II. Diſquisitions 40, 
41, and 42, Where more examples of a similar nature are produced. 
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not himself previously observed them. Every practi- 
cal farmer must have experienced this in a certain 
degree: for when he has been travelling with a person 
who has not been accustomed with rural affairs, he 
must have remarked, that on many occasions when 
be himself perceived, at' the first glance of his eye, a 
$triking difference in the state of two fields as to 
the. perfectneſs of their culture at the time, they ap- 


peared * same in W eb aaa to his WIE 
veller. | 


THIS is NO more than what happens in almost every 
art. The experienced jeweller can distinguish readily a 
precious stone from a counterfeit, although to another 
person they appear exactly alike. The mariner knows 
at the first glance one ship from another, and could 
distinguish each individual ship from all the others 
in a large squadron, while to the inexperienced land- 
man they appear so much alike, as to be easily con- 
founded with one another. The shepherd knows each 
sheep in his flock. The officer knows each indivi- 
dual of his men with the utmost facility; and the Guinea 
trader finds no difficulty in picking out a particular 
naked black from among a hundred, although, to a 
person who had not been accustomed to see very of- 
ten a flock of sheep, or a regiment of soldiers in their 
unzforms, or many blacks uniformly naked, finds it 
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next to impossible to call his attention from the ge- 
neral points in which they all resemble one another, 
to observe the nicer particulars that serve to discrimi- 
nate individuals. wg 100, 26116 
BUT ALTHOUGH long custom hath rendered the coun- 
tenance of man $so familiar to us, as to admit of 
our attending at the first to the lesser differences 
that always serve to distinguish one face from ano- 
ther, so as to be able readily to recognise any per- 
son whom we have once seen and particularly attended 
to, yet no words could be invented to describe a per- 
son so particularly as to make another, who had never 
seen that person, be certain of knowing him at first 
sight. Equally difficult would it be for one man to 
convey to another an idea of any particular soil he had 
never seen; even supposing both parties had been 80 
perfectly acquainted with this subject as to have been 
able to perceive the nicer discriminating peculiarities 
at sight, so as to know it from every other soil what- 
ever. | 


C. 
0 T bis note refers to page eighth.) 


SEE THE W English Farmer, and almost every o- 
cher general treatise of agriculture. Ellis is almost the 
only author who has limited his precepts to a particu- 
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lar variety of a general claſs of soils; on which ac- 
count his works may perhaps be of very great utility 
to those of the district in which he lived, but they are 
leſs generally interesting than many other perform- 
ances that do not posseſs a hundredth part of their 
merit. 


D. 
(This note refers to page fourteenth.) 
0 | 
1 FIND myself so often at a loſs for proper illustrations 
of my meaning, when treating of peculiarities which 
have been so little attended to as those I have occasion 
here to mention, that I am obliged on some occasions 


to take a very wide circuit to convey the necessary in- 
formation. 


THE POTATOE is a plant that is now very universally 
cultivated, the varieties of which are so numerous, and 
the peculiar qualities of the several varieties are so ex- 
tremely different from one another as to furnish a 
very proper subject for illustrating the position as- 
sumed in the text: yet, so few are acquainted with 
the names and peculiarities of the several varieties, 
as gives great reason to suspect that what might 
be written of one of these varieties which happened 
to be generally cultivated in one part of the country 
would nat be applicable to another variety in another 
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part of it; even althongh' Beth sheuld be dtn guish- 
ed from other varieties by the same name, and tome 
under the same general wee 1 give e ne 

My T9990 YARN nat $73:329793f7e WII. 8 2154 
anovr twenty years age, the only white potatoe 'known 
or cultivated in Scotland, was of the viscous kind, 01 
a kidney shape. It was at first called simply the white 
potatoe; but . other kinds of white potatoes came 
to be known, it was distinguished by che additional 
epithet, kidney: being long known by che name of 
white liduey patatoe. : But about five or six years ago 
another sort of white 4idney potatoe was first introduced 
into Aberdeenshire, which, although agreeing with the 
first in shape, in colour, band in name, was extremely 
different in many of its most essential qualities. The 
old was a viscous gluey bulb: the new was the driest 
and moſt mealy potatoe that ever was: known. The old 
zent its bulbs deep into the ground, which straggled ta 
a great distance from the stem, so that it required an 
uncommonly deep soil for rearing it; and à complete 
trenching was necessary before it could be properly ta- 
ken out of the ground: the bulbs of the new rise to 
the very surface of the ground, $0- as to thrive upon a 
very thin soil, and ramble. sa little from the stem as ta 
admit of being taken out of the ground with the ut+ 
most ease; as a good large spade is capable of lifting 
up the whole cluster at once. And finally, the old 


aa 
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Was an” exceeding bad bearer, and therefore in general 
an” unprofitable kind; but the new is very fertile, and 
the most profitable sort that Has ever been known in 
that district. 


A 
NOW LET us suppose that the last kind had been known 
many years ago, and universally cultivated in a distant 
part 'of the country, where the first kind (now distin- 
guished by the name of the Scots white kidney potatoe) 
had never been heard of: and that an author in that 
country, contenting himself with announcing it by its 
general name of white kidney potatoe, should have 
given an account of the produce and profits of it, and 
described the mode of culture that was found to suit 
it well. 2 Is it not evident, that the inhabitants of Scot- 
land, who knew the first kind of white kidney potatoe 
perfectly well, would have been entirely satisfied that 
they understood the author? and finding that what 
he said of it did not at all tally with their own ex- 
perience, they would naturally have concluded, that 
he was either ignorant, or an impostor. In a case of 
this kind, where both parties imagine they understand 
what is expressed by the general terms, it never comes 
into their head either to give or to require an accurate 
circamstantial description that would prevent the possi- 
bility of a mistake: nor is it perhaps possible to do 
this, if they were desirous of it. Who does not per- 
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ceive that circumstances of this kind may be the source 
of much embarrassment, and of great mis underatand- 
ing between different persons? 


| E. 
(This note refers to page eighteenth.) 


THE READER will please to observe, that although dif- 
ferent kinds of earth have been distinguished from one 
another by certain characteristics, these divisions only 
relate to the science of natural history: and in the same 
manner the different vegetables have been systematically 
arranged by the botanist. Vet none of these divisions 
suit the purpose of the farmer. The science of agricul- 
ture is interested in those distinctions that arise from 
the latent qualities, if I may use that obsolete expres- 
sion, which are only incidentally connected with those 
external marks of distinction that systematists employ; 
and therefore the farmer must endeavour to invent a new 
mode of arrangement for his own use totally different 
from these. Nor is he in this respect in a situation 
different from those who practise other arts. The na- 
turalist, by which is meant the man who arranges bo- 
dies into certain general classes according to their ex- 
ternal characteristics, views the same bodies in a very 
different light from the chemist, who regarding only 
their internal qualities, makes distinctions that were 
entirely disre garded by the former. 
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F. 
(This note refers to page twentieth.) 


EXPERIMENTS referable 'to this claſs are, for reasons that 
shall be afterwards explained, extremely few: and as 
authors who write chiefly with a view to please their 
readers, for the most part endeavour to conceal those 
particulars they cannot explain, it has happened that 
few observations relating to it occur in books of agri- 
culture, insomuch that it has been almost entirely lost 
sight of both by speculative and practical farmers. A 
great part of the disquisitions, doubts, and queries that 
occur in the ſecond volume of Essays relating to agri- 
culture and rural affairs, relate to this head ; by attend- 
ing to which the reader will obtain a more complete 
idea of the importance of this claſs of experiments, 
and the deficiency. of our knowledge with regard to 
it, than could be conveyed in this short essay. 
G. | 
(This note refers to page twentieth.) 
THE GREATEST part of the treatises on agriculture that 
have been published in every part of Europe, relate 
merely to that branch of the experiments referable to 
this claſs, which is mentioned in the first clause of 
the paragraph in the text. As to the other ſubdivisions 
of it, they have been almost as little attended to as 
those of the former claſs. They are indeed often men- 
R 
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tioned by writers on agriculture; but in such a vague 
and desultory manner as to convey no determinate idea 
whatever to those Who attend to the subject when. they 
read. A few experiments and observations relative to 
this head occur in the Essays relating to agriculture, 
$0 often quoted already. See Essay VI. part ii. H 21, 40, 
and 41. See also Maquigieines 8, 26. to 314 and 40; 24th 
a Vol. II. 


H. 
0 This note refers to Page twentieth. 05 
LETTLE, occurs relating to this Subject i in books. Some 
jarring experiments that ought naturally to direct the 
attention towards it, do indeed sometimes occur; but 
these have hitherto, rather been the source of cavilling 
and abuse than of real een. 


(This note refers to page twenty-first. ) 


THE MOST complete set of observations relative to this 
subject that I have seen, occurs in Mr Marshall's mi- 
nutes of agriculture lately published. This branch of 
agriculture has been purposely neglected by writers in 
general, because it exhibits, a painful detail, of displea- 
sing incidents, and because no one can write plausi- 
bly upon it Who is ignorant of practice; which is far 
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from being the case in many other branches of this 
science. +] 


K. 
(This note refers to page twenty-fourth. ) 


ALL Tunis is supposing that the kind of graſs treated 
of yielded seeds in abundance, and continued to do so 
for many years without failing: which is but seldom 
the case. Where the seeds are scanty, or where they 
become more difficult to save after a year or two, the 
difficulties above enumerated would be greatly encrea- 
. 


THE WRITER of this essay has himself experienced these 
difficulties; on which account he has not been able to 
push his discoveries on grasses nearly so far as some 
Who may not have adverted to these particulars might 
expect. Hope is eager and $SANZuINe ; ; but Slow 1s the 
progreſs of experience. 


L. 
( his nate. refers to page . twenty fourth.) 


IF THE, experiment related to any kind of grain, this 
| circumstance becomes extremely troublesome, a as it is 
hardly possible to fence it from the birds of the air. 


This has been strongly felt by almost every experi- 
menter in modern times; which has given but too 
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much scope for the imagination to supply the al 5 
ciency occasioned by these means. 


M. 
© This note refers to page twenty-sjxth.) . 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES mentioned in the text will rehab 
appear so discouraging as to prevent individuals from 
attempting any experiments of this kind. To remove 
that impression, it is proper to observe, that although. 

all the particulars above enumerated are strictly neces- 

sary where certainty is required; yet, as much bene- 
fit may be derived from experiments of this kind even 
when they can go no farther than to afford a pro- 
bable gueſs, every one ought to exert himself as much 
as he can to do what comes within his power in this 
line, although it does not amount to what we could 
wish for. This country has reaped much benefit from 
the culture of clover and rye-graſs, although we are 
still far from having attained the requiſite degree. of 
certainty with regard to these. 


| N. | 
(This note refers to page thirticth.)) 


BECAUSE it is only by comparing similar experiments 
upon soils seemingly alike, and contrasting the diffe- 
rent results with one another, that we tan ever be 
enabled to discover those latent characteristics that 
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must be employed by the farmer to distinguish the soils 
from one another. Before the chemist can employ 
many substances in experiments or arts, he must as- 
certain them by certain tests applied to them; and in 
like manner before the farmer can claſs his soils pro- 
perly, he must perhaps try their effects in rearing 
certain plants, Oc. 


O. 
(This note refers to page thirty-ninth.) 
such attempts, however, have been made; but all of 
them have miscarried, for the reasons alledged in the 
text. The Museum Rusticum, as the most judicious 
work of this Kind, kept it ground for a few years ; 
which, although conducted by men who evidently had 
no knowledge in agriculture, and in whom the public 
could have little confidence, contains many ingenious and 
useful essays, and affords a most convincing proof of the 
benefits that might result from a work of the kind here 
proposed, while at the same time it ought to afford a 
caveat to enterprising booksellers not to attempt a thing 
of the same kind but under the direction of a person 
properly qualified for the task: and such a perſon, it is 
probable, will never come under the power of bookse]- 
lers. If ever such a work is undertaken, it must ori- 
ginate with persons in a higher sphere, and be conduc- 
8 


te& upon a more liberal plan than any thing that could 
be expected from that quarter. A modern performance 
of. the same nature scarce deserves to be mentioned. 
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(Thi. nale a to pri ae who 
As AN example of the benefit that might be devived 
from this communication of knowledge, I ſhall just ob- 
serve, that although the practice of paring. and burning 
ground has been long practised in Yorkshire, Devon- 
shire, and some other counties of England; in which 
places the advantage and inconveniencies of that mode 
of culture must be well known, yet in most other parts 
of the island this has never been practised ; so that those 
who might be ' benefited by it do not know what are 
the cases in which it would be most useful, or in what 
manner the ground ought to be afterwards treated $0 as 
to yield the greatest profit to the farmer. 


on THE other hand, the method of spreading a sheet of 
running water over the surface of a field of ground, 
and of thus encreasing its fertility, is well understood in 
some of the northern parts of Scotland, though it is 
not at all known to the inhabitants of other parts of the 
country, ho on this account are unable to avail thern- 
selves of the advantages of their situation, ta the no 
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small loſs of the public. Full descriptions of these and 
ather local practices of a similiar nature could not fail 
of being very generally beneficial. 


( This note refers to page forty-4ixth.) 
rurs circumstance is of more importance than it may 
at first sight appear of to the reader. It often happens 
that men who are extremely curious with regard to any 
particular that promises to be of great public utility, live 
at a distance from merchants, and are altogether unac- 
quainted with any one who could facilitate the obtain- 
ing any particular produce from a distance. If such 
men, in spite of these difficulties, attempt to obtain these 
products, after infinite delays, and many obligations to 
numberleſs persons with whom they are nowise connec- 
ted, and perhaps a very heavy charge, they usually ob- 
rain only apologies for want of succeſs: or perhaps, from 
the unskilfulneſs of those employed, either obtain a thing 
they were not wanting, or have it spoiled before it ar- 
rives. On the other hand, curious persons who bring 
over ſpecimens of useful plants, or animals from distant 
countries, not having opportunities of rearing or cul- 
tivating these themselves, commit them to the care of 
such persons as they meet with, who often neglect or 
lose them. But should the author of a work of the 


. 
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kind here proposed undertake the task, to him all cu- 
rious foreign plants or animals might be transmitted, 
and to him might be addressed all enquiries or commis- 

sions about foreign products; by which means, in the 
first place no valuable production would be lost; and in 
the next place, corres pondents abroad might be instructed 
what to send, and navigators - informed of the most 
proper method of Preserring such articles so as to * 
P A M gs oder fc 52? 
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